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The Clown 


A Circus 

Newly of washed cleansmell tent. 
Sawdust and cotton candy 
Glued onto anything 

and everything. 

Of sweetly blasting caliope. 

Myriad rainbowing lights 
Mirrored deep in the wide 
eyes of children. 

Of open mouths at plummaged horses, 
Quicksilver apes smiling at 
Wingless angels flying 

from bar to bar. 

The clown frolics in the center ring. 
Making burdens pass over 
In the night wind to his 

dancing shoulders. 

Light then, laughing eyes follow him 
As he many tripfalls makes, 

And the referee counts 

nine and a half. 

The shimmery lights have winked away, 
Slimtall poles bend, creakingly 
Bearing an empty tent 

in the night wind. 

The clown sits 
On a wooden bench 


Lynn Burnette 


"I live in the crowd of jollity, 
not so much to enjoy company 
as to shun myself.” 

The wine cup passes hand to hand. 
Butterflies have folded soft their wings 
Still the dew will come. 

When the night has passed. 

My head rings with laughter 
In the moonlight I drink. 

My jade lute lies unstrung 
Against a tree. 


Connie Bazemore 


"The applause of a single human being is 
of great consequence.” 

The clatter of children playing 
Drifts between the slats of the window. 
Upon my cot I close my eyes 
Wishing for night to fall. 

Above, you pace the room alone. 

Connie Bazemore 
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Concert Impressions 

A rustic of applause, and she is here 
Bowing, smiling, eager to begin. 

She sits, her back straight; scarcely breathing. 

Slowly, slowly her hands rise— 

Fingers paused over the mute keyboard. 

For an eternity she seems to wait. 

Then—music pulses from the stillness 
Wild, fearless, and strong .... 

the sky is blue—and flowers 
and I run. the wind—I feel 
it and it stings my face • .. 

She bends and sways—beautiful and alive. 

Caressing the keys delicately, softly 

With warm notes dripping across ivory bars .... 

curtains arc blowing, the 
parlor is golden sunlight 

and roses 

and I am there in a white dress ... 
But no sunlight now, for her hands are heavy, 

With sad, swelling chords weaving ominous sighs 
Weighted like lead on the air ... . 

dusky twilight in a bare room, 
gray clouds and rain— 
and I am cold and alone— 

and tired . . . 

She pauses—a breath’s instant in the dying echoes 
And suddenly hope again with pounding trumpets 
of ecstatic chords reels to dizzy heights .... 

the earth smells sweet and, 
shouting—I am alive, with 
throbbing flashes of sun— 
and the grass is soft 

beneath me . . 

Fading chords flow into stunned silence. She is rising. 
Smiling once more into the applause, 

And in a rustle of taffeta she turns to go— 

Leaving the now-silent piano alone on the empty stage. 

Kay Stripling 


♦ 



—Diane McKnight 



.. a rag and a bone and a hank, of hair ” 


The wind whistles round the forty odd graves 
In this room . •. pretended scats . . . really graves. 

Gray graves 

Filled with rotted people 

Too afraid to climb into a warm hole, 

Preferring the open shell they weai;, riddled with ragged holes. 
Before the rigid even rows of graves 
Stands a tomb. 

The shadow behind it drones on ... 

While bored students yawn their lives away. 

And buzzing flies survey the decay. 

Beyond the window drift leaves, as dying 
As the dead within. 

They fall on one another and the rain 
And wind 
And sun 

Rot them into life together ... finally. 

The bored students and professors and odd people 
Decaying within ... never. 

Even death holds them apart. 

Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch . . . allein . 

“And the economic system of nineteenth century . . .” 

Break the walls out . . . step across the trees 
In thousand-league boots 
Who gives a hoot? 

Who? 

The dirt filled playground empties 
Except 

For two smutty-faced boys ... 

Beneath a set of swings. 

One flakes the rusted paint into a pile, 

The other hangs from his feet 

And neither knows the other’s name and will not ask. 
rhes are annoying in June, 

But a peasant farmer cleans his plow anyway 
Man ist frei, aber ist er fret? 




“What a piece of work is a man . . 

But walls, gray brick, stained glass, 

Portholes, green plaster, brown flesh, yellow wool, 

Silk, gossamer . . . always. 

Thoughts wander down the student’s alleyed mind. 

But never 

Glimpse another’s thought. 

Never glances meet .. . 

My crystal sould could never stand the shock 
Of another’s existence. 

It could never ring to another’s touch . . . 

Only break. 

Break the silence . . . fill the air with cannon roar 
And chimes, and thunder, and organ swell, 

And a dog’s bark. 

So I can’t hear the small falling of leaves 
Or decaying of wood. 

From the limb the leaves drop in aloneness 
And twist in agony to the ground. 

Rage fills the student. 

Rage against himself .. . against walls . . . against graves, 
Against tiny yellow flower-weeds that wither on a desktop— 
Alone. 

Bring me no flowers to my grave . .. they die. 

The graves yawn forth their occupants, 

And each skeleton files out ... conscious only for himself. 
What can one expect of such? 

“What is Hecuba to him. or he to Hecuba?” 

. a rag and a bone and a hank of hair.” 


—Connie Bazeniore 



Sumie In a sit 







SNAIL, SNAIL, COME OUT OF YOUR HOLE 


A SHORT STORY 


by Kay Stripling 


“Snail, snail 

Come out of your hole 
Or else I’ll beat you 
As black as coal. 


“Snail, snail 
Put on your horns, 
I’ll give you bread 
And barley corns.” 


The whitish-gray wings of the lone sea gull 
flapped against the blueness of the midday sky. 
Margo watched him soar over the glittering waves, 
and she smiled to herself, digging her toes into 
the creamy white sand and feeling the hot radiance 
of the sun sink into her skin. She was alone and it 
all belonged to her—the sand, the sky, and the 
throbbing surf. No one could be seen as far as the 
sandy beach stretched—only herself, a long-legged, 
bronze skinned creature lying in the middle of her 
own blue and white world. 

She followed the gull with her eyes until he flew 
out over the deserted wharf and disappeared be¬ 
hind the trees of Piney Island. Then she reached 
into her blouse pocket and drew out the shell that 
she had found earlier that morning. She had never 
found an entire snail shell before. They were 
always cracked. But this morning she had seen this 
one lying on the wet sand with all the others that 
had been washed onto the shore by last night’s 
storm. There it had lain, like some discarded orna¬ 
ment from the necklace of a mysterious sea god¬ 
dess, and she had hurriedly dropped it into her 
pocket before she had set out for the cove. Now 
she held the shell lovingly in her hand and 
watched the sun glisten on its spiraled surface. You 
are the most beautiful thing I have even seen, she 
thought as sho held it closer to her face. 

From far behind the dunes she heard her mother 
calling her. Rising to her feet, she dropped the 
shell once more into her pocket and headed in 
the direction of her house. The wind was blowing 
the grainy-topped grass on the dunes as she ran up 
their sandy incline, and she could smell the salty 
tang of the marshes drifting over the lane which 
led up to her front door. But before she reached 
the house, she stopped abruptly. There, only a few 
feet ahead of her was a strange car. It was shiny 
and black, and her mother was leaning over one 
of its windows talking to a woman. She wonder¬ 
ed what a car like that would be doing out this 
far. None of the tourists ever came to this end of 
the beach any more. 


By now the stranger inside of the car had gotten 
out and had walked around to the side facing 
Margo, where she gazed silendy out to the sea. 
She was tall and lithe like a relaxed athlete, and 
her silver blonde hair fell sharply around her 
square jaw. When she saw Margo she smiled 
slightly and continued to watch the ocean. Margo 
walked hesitantly to the front of the car where 
her mother was standing, and she squinted her 
eyes against the noonday sun to get a better look 
at the stranger. Her mother fumbled with her 
stained apron and said loudly, “Margo, this is Miss 
Bainc. She’s decided to stay a few weeks with us 
here. All the rooms in the village were filled.” 

The blonde-haired woman turned around and 
removed her large sunglasses. She moved closer 
to the girl and gazed at her intently from under¬ 
neath blue-lined eyelids that reminded Margo of 
an Egyptian picture that she had once seen in the 
encyclopedia. The voice shocked her with its deep¬ 
ness as she said, “Hello, Margo. Please call me 
Lucretia. Everyone does.” She smiled as if waiting 
for an answer and getting none, she continued, “1 
hope you don’t mind having a companion on the 
beach for a while. Your mother says you’re used 
to having it all to yourself.’* Obviously aware by 
now that she would get no response from the girl, 
she removed her suitcase from inside the car and 
walked into the house. 

Margo stood staring after her, long after the 
door had slammed. She could still smell the heavy 
lemon scent of Lucrctia’s perfume and hear her 
deep, vibrant voice, and as she looked out on the 
blue water, she felt oddly fearful. 

Suddenly Margo was no longer alone with the 
wind, the sand, and the surf. Each morning when 
she grabbed her towel and ran down the grassy 
dunes to the beach, she was always followed by the 
tall figure of Lucretia. Like a desperate child, she 
would run far ahead, down to the deserted wharf, 
and there she would climb up on the moss covered 
jetties and gaze far out on the hazy ocean rim, 
trying to imagine that she was alone again, with 
on y the noisy gulls and the small crabs playing 



in the puddles under the driftwood for compan¬ 
ions. But she knew that if she turned around she 
would always sec the pink striped umbrella in the 
distance and the reclining female form underneath. 

One morning when the shrimp boats were so 
near that it seemed to Margo that she could wade 
out and touch them, Lucrctia called from within 
the shade of the umbrella, “Margo, come here/* 

The girl pretended not to hear and concentrated 
intensely on the slow moving boats. But the voice 
grew more insistent, making it impossible to ig¬ 
nore; so Margo walked slowly over to where Lu- 
cretia lay. 

Lucretia smiled and motioned for her to sit 
down. Holding out a bottle of suntan oil, she said, 
will you rub my back? This sun is so hot,* and 
she turned her exposed back and shoulders to 
Margo. The girl took the bottle without a word 
and poured a yellow blob of oil on the white skin. 
As she massaged the oily cream over Lucretia’s 
shoulders, she heard her say, “The shrimp boats arc 
closer than I’ve ever seen them* Margo looked up 
and stared again very hard at the boats. 

For a few moments the silence was broken only 
by the sound of the waves slapping the old wharf. 
Then Lucretia said softly, “You don’t like me, do 
you?” 

Margo poured another glob of oil on the shoul¬ 
ders before her and was silent. 

“You’re too quiet. You need to come out of your 
shell and see more of the world.” She glanced over 
one glistening shoulder and smiled, “Do you know 
that, Margo?” 

“Your back's finished, “she mumbled, thrusting 
the botde back into Lucretia’s hand. She started 
to go, but Lucretia reached out. 

“How would you like to go for a ride this after¬ 
noon. Anywhere you want to go.” Her intense 
black eyes were fixed on the girl. 

Margo was afraid to meet her gaze, but she 
thought of the shiny white seat covers in the new 
car, and she knew she would say yes. “Maybe I’ll 
go,” she compromised. The perfumed, oily smell 
under the umbrella was making her dizzy and 


she slid out from under the sh?de into the bright 
sunlight. She ran quickly to the ocean’s edge and 
plunged into the cold waves, wishing that she had 
said no. 

So Margo went with Lucretia that afternoon— 
and for many other afternoons to come. She had 
never intended to ride with her more than once, 
but as the days went by, she found herself looking 
forward to their afternoon drives—with the fresh 
sea wind blowing her face through the open win¬ 
dows while the dusty, country roads sped by under¬ 
neath. And soon she was telling Lucretia about 
the cove and how on spring days she would take 
her books there to read. Then Lucretia would 
smile and say “How interesting!” and beg Margo 
to tell her more. Often she would take Margo’s 
hand and say sweedy, “I’m so glad we’re friends 
now,” and sometimes, as they walked into the 
house together after their drives, Margo could sec 
her smiling slowly to herself in the late afternoon 
sunlight. 

Margo often wondered why Lucretia had come 
to such a small town, and one day while they were 
sitting on the sand, she asked her. 

Lucrctia threw back her blonde head and looked 
at the sky. “I wanted to get away from the rat race 
for a while,” she said and went on to add, “But I 
couldn’t stay here all of the time. And you 
shouldn’t cither. It’s too confining.” 

Margo did not like the tone of authority in her 
voice and she: spoke defiantly, “I could never leave 
the beach. It’s so beautiful, and—I hate cities!” 

Her companion’s smile faded instantly, and she 
stood up and shook the sand from her legs furious¬ 
ly. “I won’t be able to drive you to the cove today. 
I’ll be busy.” And she turned and strode quickly 
from the beach. 

Margo felt disappointment rising in her, and she 
was ashamed. I don’t care, I don’t care, she thought. 
I’ll have the beach all to myself—and I’m glad! 
She began to run across the beach as fast as she 
could until she fell panting on the hot sand, grate¬ 
ful that the pain in her ribs blotted out the smiling 
face of Lucrctia. 


Margo did not see her again until two days later. 
She was on the beach reading one of her books and 
suddenly she looked up. Lucrctia was standing 
over her with a smile that seemed to say that they 
were friends once more. She threw her towel down 
on the sand and stretched her long body out on it, 
yawning lazily. “By the way,” she said casually, 
“some friends of mine are going to be in the village 
tonight, and I want you to meet them.” Without 
another word she closed her eyes and began to 
breathe deeply. 

When the sun was low over the horizon and 
the two of them were returning to the house, Lu¬ 
crctia stopped and grasped Margo’s arm. “You’re 
still going with me tonight, aren’t you?” 

Margo fumbled for an excuse. She did not 
want to go. But Lucrctia had not waited for an 
answer. 

‘‘They're just old friends passing through, but 
I’ve told them about you and you have to 
come.” She began to walk more rapidly over the 
dunes, pulling Margo after her. “You’ll have to 
dress up a little. I have some things you can wear 
--and I'll fix your hair. I want you to look like a 
different girl tonight.” 


Margo was helpless under the strong will of Lu 
cretia. After she had been dressed, her hair fixcc 
and her freckles covered by makeup, she felt s< 
changed that she sat completely silent and unre 
sponsivc. Lucrctia looked at her critically and be 
gan to sing in a lilting voice, “Snail, snail, com< 
out of your hole.” Then she laughed and pulled 
the girl up from the chair. “Come on, be happy 
You lcx)k lovely.” But Margo refused to listen tc 
her, and after Lucretia had left the room she 
stared at her face for a long while in the mirror- 
and she hated what she saw. 

Outside Lucrctia was waiting for her. She was 
dressed m a clinging white dress and her black 
eyes were glittering. She placed her arm around 
Margo and drew her into a perfumed embrace. 


“So I’ve finally brought you out of your shell,” she 
whispered as she drew her toward the car. Margo 
felt herself being absorbed into the very personali¬ 
ty of that embrace, and she knew then that she 
hated Lucretia—hated her for intruding into her 
own world, for trying to change her. And she 
hated herself for submitting. Snail, snail, come out 
of your hole—snail, snail,—the words were throb- 
bing again and again into her brain and she want¬ 
ed to get away from the awful hold of those arms. 

Then she was runing down to the beach, stumb¬ 
ling over the dunes and along the water’s edge. 
She thought about Lucretia waiting for her—she 
heard her calling, but the night breeze and the 
shimmering moonlight far out on the water would 
not let her go back, and she kept running into the 
darkness. 

The next morning Lucretia was gone. Her room 
was empty, and only the scent of lemon verbena 
remained. On her bed was a check left in payment 
for the room and a note “for Margo”. 

Margo carried the note into her room and stared 
at it for a long time, half-afraid to find out what 
was inside. Then she opened the envelope hesitant¬ 
ly and read the words: “I'm sorry 1 tried to break 
your shell.” She read it again, and then with tremb¬ 
ling fingers, placed it on her dressing table. Now 
she was gone—forever, and it would be the same 
as before she had come. Margo looked out the 
window at the sea. It was hers again and she 
wanted to run down to the sand and shout, she’s 
gone, she s gone. But somehow she could not force 
herself to leave the window. 

She suddenly remembered the shell that she had 
found on the first day she had seen Lucrctia. She 
had forgotten all about it, and now she wanted to 
sec its lovely spiral form again. Finding the old 
blouse, she reached eagerly into the pocket. She 
held it up to the light—and then she stopped, 

scarcely breathing. The shell was cracked neatly 
in half. 



Bobbie Dunn 


His Image 

It used to be that sometimes 
In the middle of the night. 

That someone stood inside me 
And wept. 

And all the daytime selves 
Would blink, and drawing back. 

Close their eyes against he 
Who wept. 

In the pastel morning 
They surrounded the one 
Who stood, and tried to crush him 
To rattling fragments that would weep 
No more. 

Yet always they danced around, 
Making me a composite of 
Capricious reflections 
Of every empty raindrop in the world 
Of day. 

Still, 

In the night 
Was he who wept. 

Then He who does not walk 
In human form, without the arms 
And noses of empty raindrops, 

Began even more in the night 
To be. 

Then there was one of Him 
And one 

who wept. 

But last night there was no crying. 

For the weeping one looked at the 
Image, and knew that like him, he was 
One. 

And he who had wept began to smile, 
And my daytime selves 
Blinked no more, for it seemed 
That they had no lids to shut out 
The light. 

In the pastel morning of today 
1 arose, and discovered that my 
Daytimes selves had dissolved 
In the silent light, and that I am 
His Image times one. 
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-Joan Dai id son 






Wishing—Swishing 


You know what I wish? 

I wish wishes came true in two’s. 

Wishful thinking? Maybe. Swish! 

What’s a wish 
Anyway? 

A silent prayer by those who dare? 

A request decreed by someone’s greed? 

Swish! 

Sad isn’t it? 

Sad how few people have time. 

Time to care enough to swish about other people 
Anymore. 

Looking in comes before looking out. 

That’s why I’m wishing—swishing. 


—Judy Joseph 


Like a child 

reluctant to leave his toys 
comes Spring. 

Kay Stripling 


The gentle deer and awesome bear 
drink quietly— 

from different streams. 


Karen M. Witschi 


—Cheryl Dunn 













Silent I was, 

Silver circles fell around me 
While inside were rivers of 
Prisms.—bright with tears. 

And I felt the need 

To join the circles 

And give a glimpse 

Of the rivers to the mountains. 

These golden days are gone 
But the circle is too tight 
Shaping the rivers 
Creating a new circle 

A new circle not silver 
But dusty gray 
Calling desperately for prisms 
With tears, to drive the dust away. 

Suzanne Spence 


Man 

in his own 
insipid humility 
Prays 

to a god he cannot hear, 
or see, or know ... 
without the unknown 
life would destroy 
itself. 


Pam Tollison 




Sumie Iuasa 




AGAPE 


“I was sittin’ there in ye ole pub, jus* drinkin’, 
livin’ to me self, when mist all the crowd and 
smoke entered two strangers lookin’ for warmth 
from the wet. Bein’ of the socialable nature meself, 
1 took it on me to be hospitable, so wanderin’ to¬ 
wards their table wit’ two froth-heads, I grinningly 
welcomed them. A-seatin* me down I noted their 
grubby lcx>ks— one wit’ a tattered and dirty sailor’s 
great-coat an’ the other wit* a tweed coat, heavy 
wit* the mist of the rain. Both looked tired an’ 
worn ’way beyond their young years thus, ’cause 
of their unkept faces, their’s was a kind of middle 
age—the undeterminable one. 

We sat talkin' ’bout weather in spastic loose 
talk, mostly the tweedy one doin’ the talkin’. Fin¬ 
ally the talk gave out an’ we blended into the blurr 
of mens an* bitches until it was late and damp. 
Suddenly the Navy one rose staggerin’ backward. 
It startled me so 1 dropped me beer! By the time 
1 got turned to see what he was so a-starin’ at, 1 
felt the tweedy one risin* wit’ me. We blankly 
glared into the dank rcx>m, now darkened by low 
turnin’ candles. Before we could search the room 
over, the sailor had moved from behind the table 
and was now briskly pushin’ through the crowd 
headed for a back door. Curious, we followed the 
now panicky figure. 

1 he night air was foul and dank, the world 
was black as pitch, and the coal smoke burned 
our eyes as we gaped into the night. We caught a 
glimpse of ’im runnin’ after somethin’ jus’ in time 
to pick up his path. We followed dodgin’ people, 
wagons, and other night traffic. He’d almost lost 
us when we saw hiiti a-runnin’ down a gutter- 
road between the shanties. 

W . c fma,, y cai, K h * OUr hrc;ith when -he came to 
an aln.rp stop. We viewed im from behind an ole 
mum cart junked on the side of the hiludin*. We 
were startled to hear insidious hysterical screams. 


Jerkin* from behind our camouflage, we were 
shocked to sec a rcplusivcly dirty little bitch 
screamin’ and Beat in* our Mate. As we shakenly 
watched, he violently wrenched the hideous girl 
into the mud. Wit’ loud cursin’ he turned back 
slowly wit’ a broken air and walked towards us. 
We fell in line wit’ ’im, deep in thought while the 
bitch screamed cursin’ an’ mocks until we turned 
the corner. 

Once in the pub, we poured questions on the 
mate ’till we were breathless. Finally we jus’ sat 
there drinkin’ ’till his eyes began to wander again 
over the crowd. Realizin’ we were there, apparently 
for the first time, he came to himself and slowly 
began to stammer out his inebriated story: 

“There was a time, yc know it, Mate (lookin’ 
at his tweedy friend), when 1 was young and 
beautiful, an* so was she—I though:... I thought 
t’was her, I did—that girl -1 do that now too 
often for me own good, but I did, I did—I can’t 
take a chance! Might be someday . . . someday! I 
loved her, I did, Loved her—Purely an* sacred kind 
... an* she weren’t no bitch cither ... she was 
good, . . . Good! . . 

There was a pause ’count of his takin* of more 
spirits, an* he looked at me—I thought he’d begin 
again, . . . instead he jus’ sat there formin’ words 
but wit’ no sound . . . After a long spell ... 

She didn’t tell me, she didn’t. The Baby was 
pretty near showin’ ’fore I knew, and sudden-like 
one day she up an’ left ... no one knew ... no 
one .. . Remembered the night ’for my ship sailed, 
I walked all over everywhere ’nearly, searchin* .. • 
scarchin’ ... I left ... no word ... ben gone *bout 
two months an’ got leave in Rome ..." 

Another pause for spirits, . . . 

“when late one night I saw her, I DID, I KNOW 
I DID .. . yes, I did . . . an’ she still had the baby 



in *er. .. She was walkin’, too, kind *o staggerin’ 
under God’s burden ... 1 was so shaken to see 
her, I followed long before I could call to her . . . 
She wasn’t walkin’ anywhere, jus’ walkin’, cryin’, 
too, yes .. . cryin’ . . . Finally I was close enough 
to touch her an’ I spoke—She turned in alarm an* 
lost her balance . . .” 

He stopped an’ blankly sobbed starin’ at the 
floor. After a few minutes he jerked his head to 
the cellin’ and cried— 

“Those damn steps were too steep, Too Steep! 
I told ’em that, I did, I told ’em . . . but Didn’t do 
no good.” 

Quieted again he stammered on, 

“We were on the top steps *o a cathedral when 
I spoke ... an*... she fell... Fell! ! I I remember 
how beautiful she looked at me when I finally 
stumbled dwon to her side ... an* she said only 
one word . . . only one . . . ‘Agape’ . . . an’ . . . 
an ... 


“I thought I saw her again—I know it jus’ . . . 
’jus last night or maybe ’fore that. I didn’t believe 
’em when they told me . . . no . . . never will! I 
He rose again an’ in a more calm manner walk¬ 
ed to the bar. After stiffly standin* for a few min¬ 
utes, he embraced the mug an* returned to our cor¬ 
ner. Biddin’ us ‘Adieu’, he jogged to a small back 
room. 

A period of confusion fell over us as we began 
to wonder if to follow again when we were aston¬ 
ished to hear a shot. Alarmedly we rushed to the 
room to find him on the floor— 

As we stood flustered, our gaze was interrupted 
by the entrance of a small pair of young feet 
standin* now in a dark corner. Followin’ them up 
through a shaply pair of legs and a beautiful petite 
body, we could make out the features of a young 
pregnant girl weeping. Before we could reach her 
she vanished through a door an’ into the Misty 
rain—whispering . . . ‘Agape*. 


Kitty Ecton 




That every man that breathes sees Hate 
That every man that nears feels Pain 
Cry Havoc’s birth in nursery rhymes 
For this is the way a child must grow: 

For the need of food, a plow is made; 
From pain of cold comes fire; 

But, ah, for man and the Cause of Man 
From nature’s creed impound. 

Give blood your faith and honor’s sound 
But never speak of love. 

Anonymous 


After Time 

As the world had cereal for breakfast 
The impeccable dignity of man 
succeeded 

At blowing himself up. 

And a flaming sun revolves 
While God’s laughter echoes 
Through an absolutely silent 
Universe. 


Lynn Burnette 



I Play With Fire 

I play with fire 

Please understand 

I just was cold 

You would know 

If your heart had shivered too. 

Through my frozen numbness 

The dimly perceivable rays of warmth 

Called me near 

And when neared, softened the bitter bite 
Of isolation’s icyness. 

I felt more 

this warmth against my frosted pain. 

I wandered close for just a little more. 
Until my fingers were on fire 
I didn’t see the flame. 

Please understand 

This hand is charred, but such things heal 
And now I know that fire can burn 
I only wanted to be warm. 


Judy Ragland 








I run 

upon the sandy 
skies 

and splash 
my feet 
in pools of 
sunset. 

The clouds are 

supple, 

soft and wet 

and leave 

no 

footprints. 


Cheryl Dntin 





Sun and cool air 
rushing through my hair, 
feeling anticipation 
for no reason, 
singing loud 

and running for the heck of it 
clutching a warm coke 
wishing on stars, and believing 
always dreaming a gigantic ambitions 
Trying to express it 
some way 

holding hands with life 
So glad to be young. 


Bebe Ferrell 



